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The Stampede 



FROM the 5th to the 12th of August, at the Sheepshead Bay 
Speedway, there was held one of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of art. None of the "critics" were there. Infinity could 
never struggle on a racetrack. Cosmic organization was too busy 
elsewhere to bother with bull-dogging or hoolahanning. Yet tens 
of thousands attended. Tens of thousands felt the big spirit of the 
West. 

The "Stampede" was a financial failure. It was badly con- 
ducted. There were long waits between events. There were long 
sentimental songs through megaphones. There were stupid "Indian 
dances." "The East," said Dorothy Morell, one of the cowgirls, 
"gave the West a raw deal," referring, not to the public, but to the 
organizers. 

It was not a wild west show; it was a contest for which cow- 
boys gathered, from the Rio Grande to the Canadian border, to 
compete for such prize-money as was to be won through superior, 
over inferior, skill, daring and art. Several of the boys who have 
property at home paid their way over, but the greater part "took 
a chance." 

With this as a basis, it is natural that the contest should have 
shown, markedly, an aesthetic side, a phase of real beauty to the 
public, of especial interest and beauty to the artist. It was the stuff 
an artist's eye feeds and works on. Animal bodies, in their sug- 
gestive raw state, and at that strenuous pitch of action, certainly 
reached and stimulated one's imagination. 

The business of herding cattle, bronco-busting, etc., is, of course, 
a Mexican development; but it has been modified in adaptation, 
and many features have been added for sport's sake which are typi- 
cally American. 

The great field was filled with movement, — frenzied horses, 
maddened bulls, steers leaping and a general outburst of natural 
forces more or less controlled by human skill, — media, some of 
these, which certainly contain art possibilities, — as many, perhaps, 
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as dancing. Of the many rare and statuesque images to be caught, 
as in a flash, one I still retain, — a sudden wild vision of a black bull, 
plunging, his rider about to fall. It was a mere glimpse, but a 
memorable one. - "More skill is needed to ride a bull than a horse," 
Bill Pickett, one of the contestants, said, "and more skill to ride a 
wild horse than a show horse, though some people don't think so. 
My specialty is bull-dogging a steer. It takes 'guts' to do that." 
The spirit of the West came and went; it stopped with us ji 
week, beleathered, spurred, and rope in hand, but our sensibilities 
were neither charmed nor put to rout by any critical paragraph on 
the aspects of bull-dogging, hoolahanning, nor on the possibilities 
of these broadly American products as art, in the future. Infinity 
was boxed up within the Five Walls of Somewhere, struggling with 
the Cosmos, and could not get out to see, absorb and interpret It 
could not get out and for that reason it could not get out 

R.C. 
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What's most remarkable at the Salon, is the place that the intel- 
ligence has taken with these so-called artists. To begin with, I find 
that the first state for an artist is to know how to swim. I feel 
equally that art, in its mysterious state of form in a wrestler, has its 
seat rather in the belly than in the brain, and that's why I get exas- 
perated when I am in front of a canvas and see,— when I evoke the 
Man, only a head. Where are the legs, the spleen and liver? 

Arthur Cravan 
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Take a few pills and purge your mind; love much or ga into 
severe training; then, when you'll have fifty centimetres around the 
arm will you finally be a brute, if you're gifted'. 

Arthur Cravan 



